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ANNOUKCHIEs  Unole  Sam's  Foi-eat  Hangerso 
MUSICS  Rangers'  Songo 

ANNOUNGSR;  Crowing  trees  have  many  enemieso  The  worst  of  course  is 

fire,  and  it  is  particularly  regrettable  that  so  much  of  the 
great  damage  that  it  does  is  the  result  of  human  carelessness, 
end  could  be  prevented  if  people  used  care  with  fire  in  the 
woods o Next  in  seriousness  are  the  insects,  which,  tiny  as 
they  are,  sometimes  destroy  as  much  merchantable  timber  as 
does  fireo  Tx^ees  have  another  enemy  — diseasso  There  are 
many  kinds  of  fungous  diseases  of  trees®  Some  attack  the 
leaves;  others,  the  bark®  There  are  those  that  invade 
living  wood;  still  others  destroy  the  rootso  The  large 
toadstools  that  are  sometimes  found  on  tree  trunks  and  stumps 
are  wood  rot  fungi;  other  kinds  are  so  small  that  they  can 
be  seen  only  through  ^^powerful  microscopeso  Some  of  the 
tree  diseases  were  Imported  into  J^erlca  from  foreign  lands, 
and  among  these  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  all  — » 
white  pine  blister  rusto  Control  of  tree  diseases  may  be  an 
Important  activity  in  the  work  on  a National  Forest,  whenever 
a disease  becomes  serious  enough  to  threaten  valuable  timber 
stands® 

\ Today  as  we  return  to  the  Pine  Cone  National  Forest  we  find 

Mrs.  Robbins  in  the, office  of  the  Ranger  Station  talking 
to  a newspaper  rsJporter  who  has  called  to  see  Ranger  Jim  — • 
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DAVIS; 


BESS; 

DAVIS; 


BESS; 

DAVIS; 


BESS ; 

DAVIS; 

BESS; 

(DOOR  OPENS) 
JIM; 

MARY; 

(THEY  REPLY) 
JIM; 


Page  5 

(FADING-  IN)  Do  you  think  Jim *11  have  tirae  to  give  me  a 
good  story  for  the  paper,  Mrs.  Robbins? 

I*m  sure  he  will,  Mr.  Davis.  If  he  doesn’t,  he’ll  take  timeo 
I knew  he  would.  That’s  the  kind  of  a guy  he  ISo  I don’t 
want  to  put  him  to  any  trouble,  but  gee,  the  editor  sent 
me  up  here  to  get  a story  about  the  Pine  Cone  National 
Forest,  and  I gotta  gat  somethingo 

Well,  it's  part  of  Jipi’s  work  to  see  that  people  kaow 
something  about  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service o 
He’s  always  given  me  good  breakso  But  I’d  like  to  get  a 
different  kind  of  a story  this  tims=  Something  with  a lot 
of  punch  in  ito 

Oh,  here  ccxaes  Jim  nowo  And  Mary's  with  him*.  You  kr»w 
Mary  Halloway,  don’t  you?  She's  the  school  teacher  herso 
Yes,  I’ve  met  her  several  times , 

Well,  I hope  Jim ’ll  be  able  to  give  you  the  kind  of  a 
story  you  wanto 

(OFF)  Come  right  in,  Maryo 

(FADING  IN)  Hello,  Mrs.  Robbinso  Oh,  hello,  Mr,  Davis. 
(fading  in)  Plello,  Davis,  How  are  you? 

First  rate,  Jim,  'I  was  Just  telling  Mrs.  Robbins  the  editor 
wants  me  to  get  a story  about  the  Forest  Service,  I hop© 
you  can  help  me  outo 
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JIMS 
DAVIS s 
JIM; 
DAVIS; 


JIM  S 
DAVIS; 


JIM; 


MARY; 

BESS; 

JIMS 

DAVISE. 

JIM; 


I hope  so  tooo  Got  any  ideas  yourself? 

1*11  tell  you  what  I'd  really  like,  if  you've  got  ito 
What's  that? 

A bang-up  human  interest  story o Something  with  a real  kick 
in  ito  Folks  aren’t  going  to  read  a lot  of  figures  about 
the  number  of  acres  in  a forest j or  how  many  roads  and  trails 
you've  built,  or  how  many  trees  you  planted  last  yearo  There 
oughta  be  plenty  of  real  news  in  the  Forest  Service  if  you 
guys  would  ever  let  a fellow  know  about  ito 
(CHUCKLING)  That's  kinda  puttin'  me  on  the  spot,  isn't  it? 

I don't  mean  it  that  way,  Jimo  I don't  mean  you're  holding 
out  on  us  or  anything o You  always  give  me  plenty  of  dope  on 
work  programs  and  all  that,  but  what  I mean  is  that  the 
public  wants  human  interest  stuff  - excitement,  adventure  and 
stuff  like  that  --  see? 

Maybe  you're  right  there,  Davis  --  let's  see  --  I guess  that 
lets  out  the  Oak  Hollow  improvement  cutting  work  •—  that 
pine  thinning  demonstration  along  the  highway  won't  do 
either,  I guess,  nor  the  pruning  on  our  experimental  plotso 
How  about  the  project  that  Jenny's  working  on,  Mr®  Robbins? 
That  ought  to  be  good,  Jimo  I think  it's  awfully 
interesting  to  know  about o 

Maybe  so,  Bess*  It*s  a pretty  important  jobo 
What  project's  that,  Jim? 

Control  of  whl  te  pine  blister  rusto 
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DAVIS: 

JIMS 

DAVIS: 

JIM: 

DAVIS: 

JIM: 

MARY: 

JIM: 

MARY: 

JIM; 

BESS: 

JIM: 

MARY- 

JIM: 

MARY: 

JIM- 

MUSIC: 


(NOT  ENTHUSED)  Oh,  I see. 

Doesn’t  sound  very  exciting,  huh? 

Well,  I don’t  know  — you  think  there’s  any  news  in  it? 

Well,  Jerry’s  up  on  Piney  Flat  with  a crew  nowo  I’m  going  up 
there  pretty  quick,  so  yo\i  can  come  along  if  you  want  to 
see  it. 

Okay  Will  I have  to  do  much  walking? 

Not  if  you  don’t  want  tOo 

Mr.  Robbins,  would  you  mind  if  I went  along? 

Well,  I don’t  kreow,  Mary, 

I promise  you  I won’t  be  a bit  of  trouble.  I’ll  not  get  in 
the  way  or- anything. 

Don’t  know  whether  I’d  get  any  work  out  of  Jerry,  with  you 
looking  on,  (CHUCKLES) 

You  ought  tohave  boots  if  you  gp  up  there,  Mary.  Jim  said 
they’ve  killed  several  rattle  snakes. 

That’s  true,  Mary,  I didn’t  think  of  that. 

But  I’ll  be  awfully  careful.  Please,  Mr,  Robbins, 

(CHUCKLING)  Well,  all  right,  Mary,  But  you  must  be  very 
careful,  I wouldn’t  want  you  to  get  htirt  for  anything. 

Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  ' • ■ 

I reckon  we’d  better  be  gettin'  along  then,  (FADING)  I’ll 
go  bring^the  car  around, 

INTERLUDE, 


FADE  IN  MOTOR  RUNNING  -«  STOPS 
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This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  In  the  car^  Da^ls<.  The  place 

Is  Just  a little  way  up  the  trail c 

MABls 

It  certainly  is  pretty  country  up  here,  Mpo  Robbins..  The 

woods  are  so  fresh  and  green o 

JIMS 

There  hasn't  been  a forest  fire  in  this  section  for  a long, 
long  timsc  That's  why  it  looks  so  pretty.  You  might  want  to 
mention  that  in  one  cf  your  articles;  that  protection  of 

DAVISS 

the  forest  is  the  foundation  of  all  forestry  practicco 
(BORED)  Uh  buho 

JIMS 

Yepo  But  fire  isn't  the  only  enemy  of  the  forest.  You'll 

see  another  one  up  here  today  that's  sometin®  s Just  as 

destructive  as  fire. 

DAVIS S 

You  mean,  this  pine  rust  you  were  talking  about? 

JIMS 

Yes,  the  white  pine  blister  rust. 

DAVISS 

(BORED)  Uh  buho 

MARYj 

Where  did  it  come  from,  Mr,.  Robbins? 

JIMS 

Well,  scientists  think  that  originally  it  was  an  Asiatic 
disease.  It  was  carried  to  Europe  a long  time  ago,  and 
about  189?  it  got  Into  America  on  some  nursery  stock.  But 
nobody  discovered  it  here  until  about  1906, 

MARYS 

By  that  time  it  must  have  had  a good  start , 

JIMS 

You  bet  it  did.  It  spread  to  our  native  white  pines,  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  it  was  threatening  milllcn  s of  dollars 
wcrth  of  good  standing  timber. 

MARYS 

Is  it  like  that  chestnut  blight  in  the  East? 
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JIM: 


MARYS 

JIM: 


MARY: 


JIM : 


MARY: 

JI.:. : 


MAHyj 
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Soiaethlng  like  it,  Mary,  except  that  there’s  no  way  to 
stop  chestnut  bark  disease  on  a large  scale,  but  the  blister 
rust  we  can  stopo 

Oh,  there’s  Jerry’s  crew  over  there  in  the  treeso  . 

Yep«  They’ve  been  workin’  up  here  sim  e the  first  of  the 
weeko  Look  here,  Mary^  If  you’re  going  to  get  off  the 
trail  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  for  rattlers o 
I’ll  be  awfully  careful,  Mr..  Robbinso  You  were  telling  us 
about  this  blister  rusto 

Oh  yes.  See  those  big  trees  ahead?  They’re  white  pineso 
Now  get  thiso  The  blister  rust  attacks  only  the  so  called 
white  or  soft  pineso  The  white  pines  are  the  ones  that 
have  their  needles  in  clusters  of  five^  Other  pines  mostly 

have  their  needles  in  clusters  of  two  or  three.  All  other 

pines  are  immune  to  the  diseaseo 

But  there’s  more  than  one  kind  of  white  pine,  isn't  there? 

Yes  a There  are  eight  of  the  white  pine  group  in  this 

country-  The  best  known  species  are  the  eastern  whit©  pine, 
and  the  western  white  pine  and  the  sugar  pine  of  the  West. 
Well,  is  there  anything  different  about  blister  rust?  I 
mean  anything  different  from  ordinary  tree  diseaseo 
Well,  here's  the  funny  thing  about  it  — the  blister  mst 
can’t  spread  direct  from  one  pine  tree  to  another^ 

It  can't?  How  does  it  spread  then? 
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JIM: 


UABX: 

A> 

JIMS 

^ MARIS 
DAVia; 
MARY; 

_ • JIM; 
JERRY; 
MARY; 

^ JERRY; 

DAVIS; 
« JIM; 

JERPHs 

DAVIS; 

« 
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Wellj  it  ha.8  to  spend  part  of  its  life  cycle  on  currant  or 

gooseberry^  plant  So  And  for  some  reason  or  other  it  can  only 

\ 

go  from  a gooseberry  bush  to  a pine,  or  from  a pine  to  a 
gooseberry  bush;  never  from  pine  to  pine^ 

You  mean  to  say  that,  if  a pine  tree  with  the  rust  was 
growing  right  beside  another  wlthoxat  the  rustj,  the  second 
pine  tree  wouldn't  catch  it? 

That's  right.  Not  unless  there  was  a currant  or  gooseberry 
bush  near  the  two  treeso 

Can  you  imagine  that? S Isn't  that  interesting,  Mr.  Davis? 
Kuh?  Oh,  yeah  — yeaho 

There's  Jerry ^ Mr.  Robbins"  He's  coming  over  herco 
He  roust  have  spotted  you,  Mary.  (CHUCKLING-) 

(FADING  IN)  Hello,  Maryo  Gee,  wiiat  are  you  doing  up  here? 

I came  along  with  Mr.  Robbins  to  see  that  you  keep  busyo 
(LAUGHING)  That's  okay  with  me  any  tlmeo  Hello,  Davis -> 
Looking  for  another  story? 

Yeaho  Jim  tells  me  you've  got  one  up  here. 

I figured  there  might,  be  something  interesting  about  this 
fight  of  ours  against  the  blister  rust,  Jerryo 
By  golly,  there  ought  to  be.  It's  a tough  Job. 

What  I want  is  a good  bang-up  story,  if  I can  get  is. 
Something  with  real  meat  In  it.  You  don't  suppose  I could 
find  a lost  mine  or  a mysterious  grave  c*r  something  around 
here,  do  you? 
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fiAVISs 
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^ JERRY  J 


MARY: 

JERRY: 


*■■■■; 


^ MARY: 
JERRY:' 


JIMj 


JERRI: 
£ DAVIS; 
JERRY: 


MARY: 


JIM: 


No,  I don't  know  of  anything  like  that,  but  come  over  here 
and  I'll  show  you  some  trees  dying  from  blister  rust. 

(NOT  OVER  ENTHUSED)  All  right.  You  lead  the  way. 

Come  on,  Mary  — > Say,  what  are  you  doing  up  here  without 
boots? 

I didn’t  have  time  to  get  themo 

Better  stay  close  to  me  then.  I carry  this  stick  all  the 
time  Just  in  case  we  happen  to  run  into  a rattler.  Plenty 
of  ® em  up  here . 

I'm  not  afraid. 

That's  good  Now,  there's  a specimen  of  the  rust  on 
that  pine  there. 

That's  a bad  canker  That  tree's  only  about  thirty  years 
old. 

See  where  the  resin’s  run  down  over  the  bark? 

Uhuh.  Gan  the  tree  live  when  it's  infected  like  that? 

Not  very  long.  In  another  year  or  two  It'll  be< dead.  See 
hw  the  bark  has  been  constricted?  The  canker's  amos  t 
girdled  the  tree.  In  the  spring,  orange  colored  blisters 
appear  at  the  edge  of  the  scars. 

I suppose  that’s  bow  the  disease  gets  its  name  — from 
those  blisters. 

Yes,  Blister  rust.  See  that  dead  branch?  That's  where  the 
disease  started  on  this  tree. 
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DAVIS; 

MARY? 

JERRY; 


JIM; 
DAVIS; 
JERRY ; 

DAVIS; 

JERRY; 


MARY; 


JERRY; 

DAVIS; 
MARY  S 

JERRY; 


MARY; 


Oh,  sure®  The  limb's  already  been  killed  by  it.,  eh? 

But  what  carries  the  disease,  Jerry?  How  dees  it  spread? 

I'll  show  youo'  Let's  go  on  a little  farther^  The  crew 
hasn't  worked  here  yet,  so  we  can  find  some  wild 
gooseberry  busheso  You  can  see  for  yourself  then  just 
what  happen So 

Here's  a bush,  on  your  right  there,  Davis o 
(INDIFFERENT)  Bush?  Oh,  yeaho  Interesting,  isn't  it? 

It’s  a wild  gooseberry  busho  See  if  you  can  find  any 
rust  on  the  leaves o 

NOo  I don’t  see  anything  rusty  about  the  leaves o 
Maybe ^at’s  because  you’re  looking  at  the  top  surfaceo  To 
find  the  rust  you  have  to  look  on  the  mdersides  of  the  leaves- 
Oh,  I see  ito  And  you  use  that  stick,  to  push  the  branches 
over  and  look  at  them? 

Yeso  That’s  one  reason  for  the  sticko  —See,  there  it 
iSo  That’s  blister  rusto  See  it,  Davis? 

Those  little  rust  colored  spots,  huh?  Yeaho 

Do  you  mean  to  say  a little  tiny  speck  like  that  can  kill 

off  great  big  pine  trees? 

I should  say  it  cano  That  little  spot  on  the  back  of  a 
gooseberry  leaf  is  what  produces  the  spores  that  start  the 
fungous  growth  in  the  bark  of  the  pine  trees,  that  finally 
kills  the  whole  treco 
But,  Jerry,  you  can  hardly  believe  it! 
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JERRI J 


MARI: 


JERRY; 


JIM; 

DAVIS; 

JERRI; 

JIM: 


MARI  ; 
JIM: 


Thai: *3  right*,  'though « The  spores  are  sort  ot  like  powder, 
see?  They  get  blown  about  by  the  wind  and  light  on  the  needJes 
of  the  pine  trees <.  Then  after  a while  the  blisters  that 
come  out  on  the  pines  produce  more  spores,  and  they're 
blown  from  the  diseased  pines  to  the  leaves  of  the 
gooseberry  bushes,  and  the  circle  is  completeo 
I see  now,  Jerry,,  That's  why  the  disease  needs  the 
gooseberry  bushes  in  order  to  spread  to  the  pines.  If 
the  bushes  are  destroyed,  you  can  stop  the  disease, 
mat's  right  and  the  disease  from  the  wild  bushes  can't 
spread  farther  than  nine  hundred  feet,  so  if  they're  all 
dug  up  and  destroyed  in  a stand  of  white  pine  for  a 
distance  of  nine  hundred  feet'  around  it,  new  pine 
Infection  is  prevented. 

We  might  show  Davis  how  the  crew  eradicates  the  wild 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes. 

Huh?  Oh,  all  right. 

Come  on.  We'll  go  over  to  where  they  are. 

The  boys  have  to  cover  the  ground  carefully  and  get  every 
single  bush.  If  they  leave  even  a few,  there's  a chance 
that  the  disease  can  get  started. 

Do  they  Just  dig  them  up  with  picks,  Mr.  Robbins? 

That's  all  it  takes,  Mary.  But  it's  no  easy  Job. 
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jehryj 

It's  kinda  mean  gettin’  'em  out  of  this  rocky  ground o In 
some  places  w©  can  use  chemicals  to  eradicate  'emo  But  when 
they're  scattered  Ilk®  they  are  here,  we  usually  grub 

' em  out o 

DAVIS S 

Uhuho  I see* 

jerry: 

Anything  else  you'd  like  to  know  about  blister, rust,  Davis? 

DAVIS s 

Huh?  No,  I guess  not  — Say,  ain't  you  got  any  other 
doings  up  here?  I don't  want  you  to  tnlnk  I don't  ^ 
appreciate  your  bringing  raeup  here  and  all  that,  — but  — 

JIM; 

What  is  it,  son? 

DAVIS; 

Well,  you  see,  I kinda  wanted  to  turn  in  a honey  of  a 
story  this  time*  The  editor's  hollering  for  human 

interest  stuff,  — adventure,  excitement,  thrills,  and  — *• 

JIMS 

I see  what  you  mean,  Davis,  but  — 

DAVIS; 

For  instance,  if  there  was  one  of  those  range  wars  going  on 

or  If  w®  could  find  a skeleton  in  an  old  deserted  cabino 

Anything  like  that*  Even  a good  fight  with  a rattle  snake 
would  dOo  You  know,  killing  the  biggest  rattle  snake  in 

MARY: 

20  years  or  — 

(SCARED)  Jerryl  Jerryl  There's  a rattle  snake  — behind 

the  rock'* 

JERRI: 

Where  is  he,  Mary? 

MARI: 

Look,  there*  See  him? 

JERRY : 

Look  out'.  Don't  let  him  get  coiled  to  strike.  Let  me  get 

a crack  at  him  with  this  stick* 
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JIMS 

Oet  away  from  there,  Maryo 

•JERRY: 

He  slipped  in  there  back  of  — 

SUDDEN 

'WHIR  OF  RATTLER 

DAVIS ; 

(SCARED)  Lookout  1 

JIM: 

G-imrae  the  stick,  1*11  get  'im. 

SWISH  OF  STICK  AND  SPLAT  OF  IT  STRIKIN&  SNAKE o 


JERRY: 

Nice  work,  Jlra<. 

JIM: 

That *11  tske  care  of  him,  I guess » 

MARY: 

Oh,  but  it  frightened  me  soo 

JERRY: 

Are  you  all  right,  Mary? 

MARY: 

Of  course  I amo  Only  I couldn’t  think  what  to  do  for  a 

* JIM: 

minute,  I was  eo  scared. 

(CHUCKLES)  Well.  Davis.  I euesa  you  really  called  for  that 

rattle  snake  story. 

DAVIS: 

I'll  say  I did.  That's  even  better  service  than  I wanted. 

Boy,  that  was  close. 

JIM: 

(CHUCKLING)  Do  you  think  one  rattler  will  make  a good 

enough  story? 

DAVIS; 

Well,  come  to  think  about  it,  another  snaike  or  two  would 

make  a better  story  yet  for  the  paper  — sort  of  add  — 

SUDDEN  WHIR  OF  RATTLER 


JERRY: 

Lookout,  there's  anotherl 

D AVI Si 

(TERRIFIED)  Where  is  it?  I don't  see  It.'  Where  is  it?.' 

JIM: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  rock.  Stay  right  where  you  are, 

you  folks. 
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JSRRY; 
MARYS 
JERRY: 
SWISH  OF 


Don't  move*  I'll  get  this  oneo 
Jerry » he  careful o 
He's  a nasty  one.  < — I've  got  him' 
STICK  AND  SPLAT  OF  IT  STRIKING  SNAKE. 


DAVIS: 

JERRY: 

JIM: 

JERRY: 

JIM: 


JERRY : 
DAVIS: 

THEY  LAUGH 


Ohj  boy.  That  was  perfect. 

<He  won't  dbo  any  more  rattling. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  more,  Jerry. 

You  bet,  Jim. 

(CHUCKLING)  Well,  Davis,  it  looks  like  you  can  get  any 
kind  of  a story  for  your  paper  you  want,  by  Just  calling 
for  it. 

1*11  say  you  do.  Want  another  rattler? 

Sh-h-h-h  quiet.  Don't  even  say  it.  It  might  happen. 


DAVIS:  Boy,  I've  got  a real  story  now,  though.  It's  a honey i 

"Rangers  Kill  Deadly  Rattlesnakes  with  Bare  Hands." 

JERRY:  Eit  we  didn't  use  bare  hands.  We  used  a club. 

DAVIS:  Well,  anyway  you  held  the  club  in  your  bare  hands 

(THEY  LAUGH) 

JIM:  Well,  you've  got  a real  story  now,  ehV 

DAVIS:  Yeah.  I'll  say  --  Oh,  of  course  1*11  write  a little 

something  about  this  blister  stuff,  too,  or  whatever 
you  call  it. 

Uh  huh.  That's  two  stories,  you've  got,  then.  --  One  story 
is  about  us  Rangers  killing  a couple  of  snakes. 


JIM: 
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DAVIS: 

JIMS 


DAVIS: 
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Yeaho 

Well  I s'pose  it  took  a little  nerve  to  do  that,  all  right. 
Maybe  saved  a life  or  two.  You  oughtto  be  able  to  make 
a pretty  thrilling  story  out  of  that. 

I'll  say. 

Then  the  other  story's  about  a crew  of  men  grubbing. out  wild 
gooseberry  bushes  up  here  in  the  woods.  Doesn't  sound  very 
exciting,  I guess,  — but  if  you  stop  to  think  about  it, 

■ ■ t 

It  represents  a battle  with  an  insidious  and  potent  enemy 
it's  an  unusual  enemy;  its  way  of  working  is  as  interesting 
as  anything  I know  of  in  nature  — but  it's  an  enemy  that 
can  wipe  out  millions  of  dollars  of  timber  values  if  we  don't 
stop  it.  These  boys  up  here  with  their  grub  hoes- are 
battling  to  save  the  pine  trees,  and  that  means  they're 
•battling  to  save  timber  for  homes  and  factories,  to  protect 
the  Jobs  for  many  men,  and  the  economic  support  of  many 
families  that  these  pine  trees  will  represent  in  years  to 

come.  — Which  woiid  you  say  was  the  bigger  story  — the 

« 

killing  of  a couple  of  snakes,  or  the  fight  against  tree 
disease? 

Say  — by  George,  maybe  there  i^  a story  in  this  blister 
rus  t stuff. 
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Well,  I don't  km  w much  about  writing  for  the  newspapers, 

, taut  it'd  seem  to  me  that  almost  any  cub  reporter  could 
write  an  interesting  yarn  about  killing  a couple  of  snakes, 
but  it  would  take  a real  journalist  to  see  and  putinto 
words  the  dramatic  highlights  and  the  real  significance  of 
a bunch  of  men  working  with  grub  hoeso 
DAVIS;  Gee,  I never  thought  about  it  that  wayo  By  golly,  I'm  going 

to  try  ito  — But  say,  (CHUCKLES)  You  Rangers  can't  talk 
me  out  of  my  snake  story  that  easy,  thou^.  Maybe  killing 
rattle  snakes  is  everyday  stuff  to  you,  but  by  George,  it 
took  nerve,  and  it's  a good  story  tooo 
(FADEOUT  - MUSIC )n 

ANNOUNCER;  '’Uncle  Sam's  Forest  Hangers"  comes  to  you  each  Friday  as  a 
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